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The Genesis of the United States. A series of Historical Manuscripts 

now first printed. By Alexander Brown. Two volumes. (London : 

Heineman. 1890.) 

Mr. Brown’s is undoubtedly a very handsome book, and to the student 
of one special period of colonial history a very interesting book. Yet 
one cannot quite avoid asking the rather thankless question: for what 
class of readers and for what purpose was the book intended ? 

Mr. Brown has made a careful collection of unpublished manuscripts 
and rare pamphlets, bearing on the colonisation of Virginia, between the 
first project for a corporate scheme of colonisation in 1605 and the 
settlement of the colony under Sir Thomas Dale in 1614. He has 
also added references to the better known tracts and pamphlets already 
published. His two volumes are, in fact, a complete bibliography 
of Virginian history; or one should perhaps rather say of the history of 
the Virginia Company during those ten years. To this Mr. Brown has 
added a hundred portraits of persons connected, some very remotely, with 
the Virginia Company, with accompanying biographical sketches. It is a 
little difficult to see the connexion between the two portions of the book. 
If it is meant as a real working help to a student engaged on Virginian 
history, what one may call the ornamental part of the book seems out of 
place. It distends it to dimensions somewhat out of keeping with its 
historical value. Two solid quarto volumes devoted to the history of a 
single colony for ten years is a large allowance. However, both parts of 
the book are good in themselves. The portraits are good and singularly 
well reproduced, and much of the material newly brought to fight is of 
great historical interest. 

The chief service which Mr. Brown has rendered to American history 
is in obtaining translations of a number of documents from the archives at 
Simaucas, many of them written in cipher, showing how the Spanish 
court regarded the scheme of Virginian colonisation. How the English 
settlement might be frustrated without an open breach with the English 
court, is the ever-recurring burden of these letters. Fortunately, those 
who were responsible for the management of the company were quite 
alive to the danger. Whatever knowledge the Spaniards had of the 
actual condition and resources of the colony was gained by stealth. A 
letter from the Spanish ambassador Zuniga to Philip HI, written in the 
spring of 1609, shows, what is confirmed by other letters, that the main 
source of danger was the existence in England of Roman catholics who 
sympathised with Spain. Zuniga tells his master that Lord Arundell of 
Wardour is willing to make a voyage to Virginia, and to pick up on the way 
a Spaniard at the Canaries or Porto Rico, who should get all the informa¬ 
tion needful for displacing the colonists. . The whole tone of the letter shows 
that it was for no lack of will on the part of the Spanish government 
that Smith and his associates did not share the fate of Ribault and his 
brother Huguenots in Florida. 

Later documents in Mr. Brown’s book show how a plot not unlike 
that designed by Zuniga and Lord Arundell was actually carried out. In 
the summer of 1611 a Spanish ship piloted by an English renegade 
named Lymbry touched at Jamestown. The commander, with Lymbry 
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and another, went on shore to reconnoitre, and the three were captured. 
An English pilot was then sent off to bring the Spanish ship into harbour. 
The master, however, distrusted the English and kept the pilot as a 
hostage. Some ineffectual proposals were made by the captain from a 
boat to the English on shore for an exchange of prisoners, but nothing 
was arranged. Finally the Spanish ship sailed off with the English 
pilot on board her, while Lymbry and the two Spaniards remained 
prisoners at Jamestown. There they stayed as prisoners for three years. 
Letters written by Molina during his captivity are included in Mr. 
Brown's collection. In one the writer inveighs against the unchristian 
conduct of his captors. They intended, they told him, to make Lymbry 
drunk, if other means of getting information from him failed, in the hope 
that he would reveal the secrets of his masters. At length Molina was 
brought back to England in the same vessel as Pocahontas and her husband. 
Lymbry, one is glad to know, got his deserts at last, and was hanged on 
the voyage. 

It would have been interesting if Mr. Brown had followed his investi¬ 
gations into the Spanish archives a few years further. We might then 
have known what grounds there were for the current suspicions that the 
policy of James towards the Virginia Company was dictated to him by the 
Spanish ambassador, Gondomar. On this subject Mr. Brown (p. 246) 
says : ‘ It was the constant dread of the Spanish government that King 
James would take the enterprise openly under the protection of the crown, 
and yet when he did so we have been told that it was done specially to 
please Spain.’ To argue thus is to overlook the great change which events 
had made between 1609 and 1620. At the outset it might well seem that 
the approval and support of the king were conditions needful to the suc¬ 
cess of the colony. But by 1620 it was manifest that the colony could 
thrive without them. The alternative then lay, not as before between a 
colony supported by the king and no colony at all, but between a colony 
supported by a patriotic and independent corporation and one administered 
in subservience to the policy of Spain. 

All the questions which concern Smith and Pocahontas have been 
thrashed out too thoroughly to leave Mr. Brown the opportunity of con¬ 
tributing much that is new. He does however notice one point of some 
little importance. According to Strachey, a good contemporary authority, 
Pocahontas in 1610 married an Indian chief named Kocoum. Strachey 
also says that the name Pocahontas means ‘ a little wanton.’ It is therefore, 
as he points out, not unlikely that it was a nickname applied to more than 
one of Pocahontas’ daughters, and the wife of Kocoum was a different 
person from the well-known Pocahontas. Mr. Brown seems also to think 
that the identity of the Pocahontas who befriended Smith with the Poca¬ 
hontas who married Rolfe is not certain. It is true that Smith, writing in 
1600, said that Pocahontas was then ten years old, whereas there is 
authentic evidence that the Pocahontas who married Rolfe in 1614 was 
then nineteen. But Smith in 1608 might have been ill-informed or might 
have regarded the matter as unimportant. There is no doubt that Smith, 
when he wrote in 1624, intended his readers to believe that the Pocahontas 
of his story of 1608 was the Pocahontas who married Bolfe and came to 
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England. It would be a strange coincidence if the identity of name had 
famished him with the opportunity for thus deceiving his readers. 

In dealing with the general question of Smith’s character Mr. Brown 
takes the unfavourable view. No one can doubt that Mr. Brown is right 
in treating the history of 1624 as a vainglorious romance. But I think 
that he underrates the service done to the colony by Smith in 1608. If 
his own account of his doings in that year was substantially untrue, his 
enemies, and he did not want them, would in all likelihood have exposed 
his falsehood. On the other hand we have an independent and unfriendly 
witness, whose testimony as far as it goes distinctly confirms Smith. 
Wingfield, the first president, was bitterly hostile to Smith. Yet ho in his 
‘ Discourse of Virginia ’ says, ‘ the councillors, Mr. Smyth especially, 
traded up and down the river with the Indians for com, which relieved 
the colony well.’ He also gives a short account of Smith’s journey into 
Powhatan’s country which, as far as it goes, tallies with Smith’s contem¬ 
porary story. Smith no doubt discredited himself at a later day by the 
romance which he or hack writers using his name put forth. But if he 
had disappeared from Virginian history altogether in 1609 he would pro¬ 
bably be remembered as one who did good service to the colony in a trying 
time, and who then blew his own trumpet in a somewhat boastful and 
aggressive fashion. J. A. Doyle. 

Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science. 
Hebbebt B. Adams, Editor. Ninth Series. I-H. Government and 
Administration of the United States, by Westel W. Willoughby 
and William F. Willoughby. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press. 1891.) 

4 These chapters were originally prepared for, and used as a manual in, 
the public schools of the district of Columbia. In a revised and simpli¬ 
fied form they are now published as one of “ Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in History and Politics.” The aim of this revision is to furnish 
assistance to students beginning the study of the history and practical 
workings of our political institutions.’ The plan of the work is excellent. 
It is not a mere exposition of the written constitution, but an account of 
the federal institutions as they are actually worked at the present day. In 
accordance with their purpose, the authors have devoted a chapter to 
‘ Political Parties in the United States,’ short but clear and impartial. 
The description of the government and its various departments is pre¬ 
ceded by a brief historical sketch of the transition from colonial de¬ 
pendence to the adoption of the constitution of 1787 ; and this again is 
preceded by some remarks about government in general. At the end of 
the treatise are some useful bibliographical notes. 

The execution of the work is, however, by no means so good as the 
plan of it. After an account of the way in which senators are elected it 
is rather misleading to say simply that 4 vacancies among representatives 
to Congress are filled in a similar manner ' (p. 40). It is careless to use 
1 Congress ’ for the house of representatives, in such a context ; and 
4 similar ’ is more false than true. The student with a taste for elementary 
arithmetic will be puzsjled by reading: 4 The proportion of people in the 
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